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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Subscriptions to the BuLLETIN should be sent to Basil Blackwell, 
49 Broad Street, Oxford; the cost of each issue is 1s., and of a yearly 
subscription (three-weekly issues) 15s. 

The views and recommendations put forward in signed articles 
are those of the respective authors, and not necessarily those of the 
Institute of Statistics or of the Editor of the BULLETIN. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION ON THE EVE OF THE 

. BUDGET 

1. In the first half of 1940 ‘ inflationary factors,’ i.e. rise in prices 
out of proportion to costs, and the running down of stocks, were 
probably not very important.' The rise in Government expenditure 
on the one hand and the fall in imports on the other, which started 
in the middle of the year, have changed the situation fundamen- 
tally; it is this change which we shall try to examine here in order 
to establish the present amount of ‘ inflation.” 

2. The annual rate of the Budget deficit in January-February 
i941 was £1400 million, that of direct tax revenue (inclusive of 

1 Cf. M. Kalecki, ‘War Finance in the First Half of 1940,’ BuLLeTIN, Vol. 2, 
No. 7. 
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Excess Profit ‘tax and Motor Vehicle Duties) £2330 million, which 
makes together £3730 million. The corresponding figure for the first 
half of 1940 was £2200 million per annum. The rise in this joint item 
is thus £1530 million. 

Let us first examine to what extent this amount is covered by the 
rise in the excess of private incomes over private expenditure on the 
assumption that from incomes are excluded ‘extra profits’ due to 
‘abnormal’ rises in prices. (Such profits are the essence of inflation 
and together with the running down of stocks they may be consid- 
ered to constitute the ‘dangerous gap.’) This we shall do in the 
following way. On the basis of a pre-war correlation of private home 
produced national income with employment and wages' it is possible 
to calculate the rise in private incomes corresponding to a given 
rise in employment and wages. From this we subtract the actual in- 
crease in private expenditure, obtaining thus the rise in excess of 
private incomes over private expenditure exclusive of “extra profits’ 
due to abnormal rises in prices; for the rise in private incomes is 
taken not at its actual value but calculated according to a pre-war 
correlation. 

3. An estimate made as to the change in the volume of employ- 
ment, allowance being made for overtime, by two alternative 
methods? has shown that the rise between the average of the first 
half of 1940 and the present level was of the order of 3 per cent. 
Further, wage rates are now higher by 6 per cent.as compared with 
the average of the first half of 1940.2 On the basis of the pre-war 
correlation of private home produced national income with employ- 
ment and wage-rates it may be calculated that to these increases there 
corresponds a rise in private home produced income of about £400 
million.* 

To obtain the rise in aggregate private incomes we must still add 
the change in income from overseas, interest on the National 


1 Tbid. The regression equation in question is: Y = 44°2e + 34°8w—3753 where Y 
is the gross home produced national income in £ millions, e the index of insured 
employment 1929 = 100, w the index of wage rates ig29 = 100 (up to 1936 
according to A. L. Bowley, Wages and Income in U.K. since 1860, 1936-38 London 
and Cambridge Economic Service). 

2 One is a guess made by considering the balance of withdrawals to the forces 
on the one hand and diminution in unemployment, increase in overtime and 
new entries on the other. The other is based on the correlation between wage-bill 
and coin and note circulation. Cf. M. Kalecki ‘Wage Bill and Cash Circulation,’ 
BuLLeTIN Vol. 2, Nos. 4 and 6. : 

_* According to London and Cambridge Economic Service. This does not allow for the 
rise in the average hourly earnings caused by there being more overtime which is 
paid at a higher rate. But the latter was probably more or less offset by the increase 
in the proportion of chcaper female and juvenile labour. 

*'The index of employment e was estimated for the first half of 1940 in the 
articles quoted above at 120°5 and the index of wage rates w at 119 (1929 = 100) 
From this and the formula given in footnote 1, the rise in private home produced 
national income Y corresponding to the percentage increases in employment and 
wage-rates may be easily obtained. 
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Debt, and Government paid social scrvices.' The first item is pro- 
bably not important. The interest on the National Debt in the 
period January-February 1941 was about £150 million per annum as 
compared with £220 million in the first half of 1940, or £70 million 
less. ‘This fall is of seasonal character but wé must account for it 
since it affects the above figures of the rise in the deficit and the 
direct tax revenue. Of changes in Government paid social services 
the most important is the increase in soldiers’ wives’ and children’s 
allowances; it may be estimated at about £100 million per annum.? 
We thus obtain a rise in private incomes of £430 million.* 

4. We shall estimate the change in private expenditure between 
the first half of 1940 and the beginning of 1941 on the basis of Bank 
of England figures of retail sales. These show between the first and 
second half of 1940a rise of 6 percent. If, however, we eliminate 
roughly the rise in prices we obtain a decline of sales in ‘real terms’ 
of 1 per cent. There is also a seasonal tendency for ‘real sales’ to rise 

_in the second half of the year as compared with the first. After 
elimination of this seasonal factor the retail sales in real terms in the 
second half of 1940 show a fall of 5 per cent as compared with the 
first half of the year. 

We now assume that private expenditure in real terms changed in 
the same way as retail sales and since the cost of living increased 
from the first to the second half of the year by 6 per cent this would 
mean that the money private expenditure was about the same in 
both periods (if the seasonal variations are eliminated). 

The same procedure applied to January 1941, gives a fall in 
private expenditure by 3 per cent as compared with the first half of 
1940.4 However, retail sales were in January this year exceptionally 
low owing to the absence of the usual ‘ sales.’ It istherefore, I think, 
reasonable to assume, on the basis of the above calculations, that the 

resent level of private (money) expenditure is about the same as in 
the first half of 1940. : 

5. We assumed above that private incomes exclusive of ‘extra 
profits’ are now higher by £430 millions per annum as compared 
with the first half of 1940, while private expenditure is at about the 


1 In so far as such services are paid by autonomous funds as e.g. Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, the change in them need not be accounted for in this context. 
Indeed for our purpose the net surpluses of such funds must be included in ‘ private’ 
(i.e. non-Government) incomes. And a correction of our income figure by sub- 
tracting contributions towards the fund in question and adding its services and its 
surplus amounts to nought. ‘ee 

2 Inclusive of the part of soldiers’ pay transferred to their wives. 

8 Soldiers’ keep and pay (exclusive of the part transferred to their wives) are 
not included in the private incomes. The former does not, of course, affect at all 
and the second to a very small degree the changes in private expenditure calcu- 
lated below on the basis: of retail sales. ‘ 

‘The fall in retail sales as compared with the first half of 1940 is 4 per cent. in 
money terms and 14 per cent. in ‘real terms.’ The correction for seasonal variations 
reduces this figure to 12 per cent. The rise in the cost of living is 10 per cent. 
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same level. This means that the surplus of the former over the latter 
has increased by £430 million. After deducting this amount from the 
£1530 million rise in the budget deficit and direct taxation a ‘gap’ of 
£1100 million is still to be accounted for. 

An important source of funds to cover it is the sales of gold or 
foreign assets or the accumulation of Dominions’ balances in this 
country. These items may be subdivided into (i) ‘Ordinary’ balance 
of payment on current account; (ii) Advances for future deliveries 
from overseas and overseas expenditure on capital account.’ As to 
item (i) the adverse balance of trade was latelyabout £100 million per 
annum lower than in the first half of 1940. So that assuming other 
constituents of the balance of payment remained unchanged, we 
have to raise the gap to £1200 million. However, the rate of out- 
standing advances and capital expenditure overseas must have been 
increasing rapidly since the middle of 1940 and is likely to have 
reached now a very high level, while in the first half of 1940 it was 
not very important. Various fragmentary data suggest® that the 
increase in this item may be well over a half of the £1200 million 
gap thus reducing it to something of the order of £500 million. 

Since the reduction in private investment in and replacement of 
fixed capital as compared with the first half of 1940 seems to be not 
important—because these items were probably already then severely 
depressed—the chief sources to cover this gap are the running down 
of stocks and ‘extra profits’ due to abnormal rises in prices. Thus in so 
far as the above estimates are correct ‘inflation’ in our sense is of the 
order of £500 million. 

6. An important check upon the conclusions arrived at above is 
to discover symptoms of ‘abnormal’ rises in prices since the first half 
of 1940 and of running down of stocks. 

The ‘price problem’ is treated by Mr. Nicholson in another 
article in this BULLETIN. He arrives at the conclusion that prices of 
manufactured goods in January show a higher percentage increase 
compared with the first half of 1940 than the relevant prime costs 
(i.e., cost of raw materials and labour). 

The most striking instance of the running down of stocks is 
provided by the disproportion between the trend of food consump- 
tion and food imports. The retail sales of food, according to the Bank 
of England figures, show, after a rough elimination of the rise in 
prices, a fall from the first half to the second half of 1940 by 5 per cent. 
and after a correction for seasonal variations by 3 per cent. For 

' Inclusive of direct deliveries of war material from America to Africa. 

_ *4(i) Mr. Morgenthau’s report on the U.K. gold and dollar position in con- 
junction with the fact that a great part of the recent (November) increase in 
Government expenditure was probably overseas. (ii) Tap bill issues in the last 
four months (November-February), allowance being made for lending of Savings 
Banks, Unemployment Insurance Fund, etc., and ‘ordinary’ balance of payment 


on the one hand and calling up of U.S.A. and Canadian securities in the period 
in question on the other, 
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January 1941, the fall in ‘real value’ of the sales of food as compared 
with the first half of 1940 is 8 per cent and after correction for 
seasonal variations 2 per cent. We may thus assume that the present 
‘real’ expenditure for food is only a few per cent lower than in the 
first half of 1940. Allowing for the rise in the food consumption of the 
Forces corresponding to their numerical rise we may say that the 
present aggregate food consumption is now in real terms about the 
same as in the first half of 1940. 

Now the present level of food imports may be taken as £300-350 
million per annum. Imports of food in the first half of 1940 were 
at the rate of £475 million per annum which, revaluated at present 
prices, gives £500-550 million. Consequently since food consumption 
has not diminished there is an annual deficiency in food imports 
of £ 150-250 million or of the order of £200 million per annum which 
makes a substantial part of the £500 million ‘gap’ arrived at above. 

7. If the picture which emerges from our argument corresponds 
more or less to the actual position a cut in private consumption 
seems to be necessary. The fair and efficient solution of this problem 
cannot, I think, be achieved by orthodox budgetary methods but 
must be based on some type of comprehensive rationing. 

M. KALECKI. 


SIGNS OF INFLATION 


If we compare the rise in the prices of manufactured articles, 
since the beginning of the war, with the changes in the costs of 
labour and of materials, we obtain a rough indication of how far 
inflation has already developed. Since wages generally form a 
larger proportion of prime costs than materials, we should expect 
changes in the prices of finished goods, in the absence of inflation, 
to correspond more closely with movements of wage rates than with 
the prices of raw materials or of semi-finished goods. 

FIGURE I FIGURE 2 
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The Board of Trade Index of Wholesale Prices gives changes in 
the prices of industrial materials and manufactures (not including 
finished goods), classified in three divisions according to the stage 

_ of completion. Figure 1 shows the movement of the three index 
numbers, relating to basic materials,1 intermediate products and manu- 
factured articles, and of Bowley’s index of wage rates, since the beginning 
of the war. The figure for August 1939 is, in each case, taken as 100. 

The Board of Trade index for intermediate products includes timber, 
which does not appear in the index of manufactured articles and 
prices of timber increased very sharply between June and July 
1940. We have therefore excluded timber prices, as far as possible, 
from the index number of intermediate products shown in the diagram. 
We cannot be sure, however, that they are completely excluded 
since full information about the prices and weights used in the 
Board of Trade index is not available. 

The prices of manufactured goods have increased by 34% from 
the beginning of the war up to January of this year, which is more 
than can be accounted for by the combined increase in wage rates 
(15%) and raw material prices (69%). It is possible, of course, that 
the unit wage increased by more than is shown by the index, since 
more overtime is being worked now than formerly. But this factor 
is not likely to have had a very great influence on average hourly 
earnings, and it has been offset, to some extent, by the additional 
employment of female and juvenile labour, at lower rates of pay. 

The tendency for prices to ‘run away’ from costs has been par- 
ticularly noticeable since the beginning of last year. Raw material 
prices rose sharply in the first few months of the war, after which 
the increase was less rapid. In ene period, between April and Sep- 
tember 1940, the index of basic materials fell by about 5°%, which 
reflects, no doubt, the accumulation of surplus supplies. The index 
of manufactured articles, on the other hand, increased pretty steadily 
over the whole period. 

The changes are shown rather clearly by the following figures. 


Index of Board of Trade Index of Wholesale Prices Prices 
Wage rates Prices of of 
(Bowley) eee Textiles | Clothing* 
Manu- 
Basic Intermediate | factured 
Materials? Products? Articles 


Av, Fan.—Fune 1940 (Aug. 1939 = 100) 
“4 


1079 | 153 | 128°5 + 18-6 I 8-6 : 
Av, Fuly-Dec. 1940 (Av. Fan.—Fune 1940 = 100) 4 I3I°0 

1049 | 103°4 112°9 107°8 roa : 
January 1941 (Av. Fan.—June 1940 = 100) if 3°5 110°5 

106°3 1100 116-3 19:2 ites ee 


a ae ee ee 
* Other than fuel. * Excluding fuel. * Timber excluded, but not completely 
* Excluding purchase tax. . 
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Since the first half of 1940 (taking, as base, the average figures for 
the six months January to June 1940) the different series seem to 
have fallen out of step. The index for manufactured articles has 
increased more than either that of basic materials or of wage rates; 
while the larger increases for intermediate products may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that timber prices are not completely 
excluded. Since the first half of 1940, the prices of manufactures 
seem to have increased by considerably more than costs. 

We have also compared an index of the prices of textiles, obtained 
from the Board of Trade series for cotton, wool and other textiles, 
with the Ministry of Labour index for the price of clothing.1 The 
index for textiles includes some semi-finished goods, but consists 
mainly of raw materials and yarns. The percentage changes in these 
two indices, since August 1939, and the corresponding changes in 
Bowley’s index of wage rates are compared in Figure 2. The 
effects of the purchase tax on the prices of clothing, though not, as 
yet, very great, have been eliminated.” 

The close correspondence between the index numbers for 
clothing and textiles and the much smaller changes in wage rates are 
remarkable. The fact that wage rates in the clothing industries 
increased by more than the general average of wage rates accounts 
for only a small part of the gap between prices and wages. 
Between May 1939 and October 1940, wage rates in the clothing 
and textile industries increased by 19°8%, according to Bowley’s 
figures, while the general index rose by 14°3%. The rates for clothing 
and textiles are roughly indicated in the diagram by the dotted line. 

We find, also, that prices of clothing continued to advance 
steadily after the rise in textile prices had been checked. Between 
the first half of 1940 and January 1941, the index number for 
clothing (as shown in the above table) increased by 16%, the index 
for textiles by 7% and wage rates by only 6%. 

Although the Board of Trade indices for the three different stages 
of manufacture do not correspond with one another perfectly, it 
seems clear from this analysis that the increases in price which have 
taken place during the past year cannot be entirely accounted for 
by increases in cost and must be regarded, therefore, as ‘inflation- 
ary.’ This is explained by the shértage of raw materials and labour 


in relation to demand. 
J. L. NicHotson. 


1 The index of clothing prices for each month has been taken as the average of 
the figures for the first of the month and the first of the following month, except 
that the index for January 1941 refers to 1st January. : , 

2 Between November st, 1940, and January 1st, 1941, the prices of clothing, as 
given by the Ministry of Labour, rose by about 7%. We have assumed that 
two-thirds of this increase is due to the purchase tax. This correction is necessary 
for our purpose, although the purchase tax is roughly equivalent to an inflationary 
rise in price. 
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CONCENTRATION IN THE ‘NON-ESSENTIAL’ 
INDUSTRIES 


The measures announced by the President of the Board of ‘Trade, 
which will concentrate production of ‘non-essential commodities’ in 
certain firms picked according to war needs, have been welcomed in 
principle by the industries concerned and by the public in general. 
They will permit a better use of labour and plant in these industries, 
thus freeing a large volume of both for the war sector, where they 
are urgently needed. The present position in which the cut in home 
consumption exhausted itself mainly by reducing the scale of 
operation of firms, instead of leading to the complete shutting of 
some, was not satisfactory. Costs rose as overheads had to be dis- 
tributed over a smaller output, plant and labour were not fully 
utilized, productivity declined. All this will be altered by the new 
policy. 

It is reported that about 100 industries, of which 20 are major 
ones, will be affected by the plan. In view of what the newspapers 
describe as the revolutionary nature of the measure and in view of 
the differences in working conditions, organisation and location of 
the various industries, the Government’s decision to take the 
industries, both employers and employees, into their full confidence 
seems to be a wise policy. The various industries are to work out 
their own plans for output concentration and the discussions between 
the Board of Trade and industrial representatives are to begin this 
week and to be completed as speedily as possible. These preliminary 
talks should enable the Government to obtain an idea of the 
different conditions existing in the various industries and of the 
prevailing attitude of industrial circles towards a solution of the 
problem. It is realised that voluntary agreements may prove im- 
possible and that the Government may have to enforce a scheme. 
For this eventuality and also as a criterion for judging the majority 
decisions of voluntary agreements the Government will have to 
work out certain guiding principles. In fact, it will not be easy to 
persuade firms to disclose manufacturing secrets, customers’ lists, 
etc., to their competitors, and it is doubtful whether private agree- 
ments can be arrived at about trade marks and goodwill. At any rate 
private negotiations may entail delay. And delay retards the war 
effort and may also, as the Cotton Board has pointed out, prejudice 
the position of many firms and the smooth introduction of the 
scheme. Further, if objective criteria such as demand for labour, 
safety of the area from air attack, profitability, etc., will determine 
the ‘nucleus firms’ the less fortunate will be in a very poor bargaining 
position. As there is little doubt who they will be, it may be desirable 
to safeguard the weak firms against the demands of the better off 
firms and also to decide whether or to what extent concentration of 
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output should be permitted to promote concentration of ownership 
at onerous conditions for those taken over, which seems under the 
present plan inevitable. Quite apart from the fact that such develop- 
ment is not reversible and the Government has pledged itself to 
guarantee reinstatement after the war, industrial self government 
taking the form of private monopolies does not, as demonstrated in 
the past, seem to produce the best solutions from the national point 
of view. Suitable interchange of managements, the reshaping of 
production technique, economy in replacement is more difficult if 
the ‘firm’ even after energetic ‘concentration’ of production is 
retained as a unit. Thus even though the proposed solution is an 
improvement on the actual position it falls short of the optimum 
possible. 

The unscrambling of war-time arrangements, the restoration of 
goodwill and labour force to the closed down firms, the protection 
of the weaker firms which the Government desires can be met in 
various ways. One solution, which may not appeal immediately to 
the industries concerned but has been mentioned in discussions 
about the reorganisation of the industry, seems to offer definite 
advantage over more private arrangements. War-time Holding 
Companies unifying whole industries could be established. They 
could issue preference shares to all participating firms according to 
certain objective standards such as pre-war profits, capital, etc., and 
irrespective of whether they are to close down or not. All trading 
surplus, rent payments for buildings taken over by the Government, 
would be paid to the Holding Company which would then distribute 
the revenue among the participating firms. Following the American 
example controllers of these companies could be drawn from other 
industries who have no private interests in the industry and whose dis- 
interestedness should command confidence. Such companies would 
be enabled: 

(a) to appoint the best managers irrespective of their previous 

jobs; 
; (6) to rationalise production according to the most modern prin- 
ciples irrespective of the ownership of the plant, not only by concen- 
trating production but also by transferring management, plant, 
and labour as and when necessary; 

(c) to accumulate and manage stock of commodities likely to 
become scarce, so as to minimise air raid damage; 

(d) to undertake such exports as deemed expedient irrespective of 
sterling cost. 

It ismore than probable that both the concentration of output, the 
growing scarcity of supplies and the safeguarding of the interest of 
all will demand simplification and standardisation of products. 

Independence of control of these factories will prevent them from 
degenerating into restrictive cartels and will safeguard the interests 
of the eliminated units, thus facilitating a return to peace conditions. 
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In fact the tighter State control is in war-time the more easy would 
seem to be a return to a freer economy afterwards. 

The proposed reorganisation could go a long way to achieve 
maximum technical efficiency and offer safeguards for the displaced 
firms, but can hardly do enough to reduce the hardship incurred by 
non-essential trades as a whole. It is significant that several of the 
major industries have at once raised the question of compensation. 
It is true, the new measures do not entail a further cut in production. 
They thereforé do not increase the losses of industry. Indeed if prices 
are maintained at the present level the mere concentration of output 
will increase the total. surplus available for distribution. 

Three ways of distributing the burden of concentration and 
restriction of production in non-essential trades are being discussed. 

(a) To regard the existing cuts of production as a result of ‘force 
majeure’ and to distribute the extra profits of the ‘nucleus firms’ due 
to the transferred extra output according to certain standards among 
the displaced firms in each industry. 

(b) To cover maintenance, current and capital obligations 
(partly or entirely) of the inactive firms by raising additional 
revenue by charging higher prices, that is by way of a levy. 

(c) To provide for compensation. out of State subsidies. 

To judge from the official statement, the Board of Trade seems 
to favour the first method and has at any rate refused to grant com- 
pensation out of public funds. The extra earnings of the selected 
firms will. obviously permit to pay the displaced firms more than 
they have earned under spread-over conditions. They would thus 
indemnify the latter for losses due to concentration. That may or 
may not be sufficient to enabie firms to meet fixed charges and 
Maintenance costs. ‘ 

Whether additional compensation should be given to enable all 
firms to cover these charges raises a different and wider question, 
namely that of compensation for governmental restrictions of output. 
At the present scale of operations (and severer cuts may be inevit- 
able) non-essential industries are incurring very serious losses, as the 
President of the Board of Trade stated. And the greatest conceivable 
increase in surplus (at given prices) may not be sufficient to cover 
minimum maintenance and fixed charges of the displaced firms. 
With or without concentration, these restrictions of production will 
either eliminate the weaker (marginal) firms' or compel them to 
amalgamate with their stronger competitors, unless the Government 
interferes with protective measures. Whether such a war-time purge 
of the non-essential trades is compatible with the Government’s 
pledge to facilitate a return to the status quo ante and to maintain the 
independence of the individual units has not yet been officially 
explained. 


1 The survival chances of the smaller firms migh : 
j ght be greater under the present 
system than in the case of concentration which favours the large units. 3 
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If compensation for loss of output were contemplated the worst 
means of raising compensation funds would be to levy them on the 
consumers by increased prices. The temptation for both the Govern- 
ment and the employers to compromise on this line is great and 
Captain Lyttleton’s speech left this question open. Yet this solution 
should be firmly refused. For such an imposition of indirect taxes by 
private associations, where the rate of tax would be made largely 
dependent on the financial structure of the industry, would distribute 
the burden on the consumer in a haphazard way and may even 
drive production in undesirable directions. Moreover, the rise in 
prices will, through wage increases, further accentuate the vicious 
spiral. Finally, these levies are likely to become stumbling blocks in 
the demobilisation period and will act as a lever for cartelisation. 

Should the Government be forced under pressure from the indus- 
tries to grant them a measure of extra compensation for loss of 
output, straightforward subsidies would be the proper solution. The 
reluctance of the Government to accept the principle of compensa- 
tion for loss of output may be presumed to be based on these grounds: 
(1) that compensation in this case would create a precedent for 
claims of other firms, shops, and in fact income receivers in general 
hit by the war and thus give rise to unforeseeable commitments; 
(2) that the country’s finance could not afford additional payments 
for ‘unproductive’ purposes; (3) that it would lead to inflation. 
Reason (1) may be regarded as a valid one; the validity of reasons 
(2) and (3), which are closely connected with one another, depends, 
as we attempted to show in this Bulletin,! not on the payments made 
but on the way the payments are used. 

Both the organisational and financial problem may not admit of a 
standard solution for all industries. But if experimental plans are to 
be put in operation it would appear desirable that at least in cases 
where no voluntary agreement has been reached, a scheme of War- 
time Holding Companies be given a trial, in order to compare the 
results of industrial self government with that of rational State 

lanning. 
i a T. BALoGH. 
F. BURCHARDT. 


THE CANALS 


The Canal System of Great Britain consisted in 1938 of some 
2,000 miles of waterway, excluding canals carrying annually less 
than 10,000 tons of traffic, and apart from some 1,200 miles of 
‘navigations’ and rivers many of which were then unnavigable. 
This is to be compared with the 20,120 miles of railways (excluding 
sidings) and 44,000 miles. of classified roads. For many reasons, 
geographical and historical, the region best served by canals is the 

1 BuLLeETIN, Vol. 2, No. 11, p. 16. 
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Midlands, joined by a rough ‘Cross’ of canals with Humber, 
Thames, Severn and Mersey. There are also smaller systems in the 
South West, in Yorkshire and in Lancashire. 

Traffic carried on canals has declined heavily from the pre-1914 
figure of 40 million tons per year to about 15 million tons in 1938, 
the average for 1936-8 being about 13-5 million tons. This may be 
compared with the 284-4 million tons of merchandise carried by the - 
main line railways in 1938, and the average of 280-7 million tons 
so carried in 1936-8. Of the canal traffic in the last three years 
before 1939, about 50 per cent. consisted of coal, coke and patent 
fuel, the corresponding figure for the railway companies being 
about 70 per cent. 

The canals are owned by about twenty independent companies, 
and about thirty companies owned or controlled by the railway 
companies. The effects of this division of ownership, the result itself 
of the manner in which canal construction was undertaken in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, are twofold. In the first 
place the independently owned canals are of varying size and 
quality, the average length of waterway owned by each undertaking 
is small, and canal journeys of any length involve the payment of 
dues and tolls of each concern whose waterway is used, so that 
tonnage rates for such long journeys cannot be quoted in the way 
that long distance railway rates are quoted. In the second place, 
some 840 miles of the total 2,000 are in the hands of undertakings 
who have no particular interest in their efficiency. 

It is commonly said that the railway-owned canals are among the 
least efficient of all, mainly because the railway companies do not 
feel themselves in a position either to undertake the capital outlay 
necessary to restore the waterways to their earlier condition, or to 
divert to them any traffic which they might carry on their own lines. 
In point of fact the railway canals constitute go per cent. of the 
total mileage but carried in 1938 only 12 per cent. of the total 
traffic. In the period of most rapid post-war decline, 1926-33, 
the railway-owned canals lost, 40 per cent. of their traffic, while the 
independent ones lost only 25 per cent. All the ,railway-owned 
canals, except the one controlled by the Southern Railway made 
losses in 1938, while the larger independent canals made profits. 

_ On the part which the canals could play in war-time transport, 
it is impossible to speak in general terms. In an organised transport 
system they would clearly have useful services to offer. An efficient 
canal between, for example, a major port and an industrial area 
would obviously have certain advantages over a parallel railway, 
and this would be so particularly in war-time, when congestion of 
quays would be avoided by direct unloading over-side into barges 
and lighters, man-power economised by reduction of frequency of 
cargo handling? and by the larger number of tons of cargo per man 
? This is particularly so in the case of fuel oil and petroleum, for example. 
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involved in canal transport compared with road transport. Again 
for the conveying of fragile commodities, particularly between ports 
situated on or near them, the canals offer great advantages, and 
finally, the canals might be very useful for the conveying of agri- 
cultural produce. 

_ In actual fact, of course, few of the existing canals fulfil the 
initial postulate. They are not very efficient, being in many cases 
unable to take barges of more than 7-ft. beam and they do not 
always join sea ports with regions still important industrially. Their 
agricultural traffic has, however, fallen off much less than their other 
traffic. ; 

Nevertheless there exist such systems as the Grand Union, the 
Birmingham, the Bridgewater and the Aire and Calder Canals, as 
well as the Trent Navigation, which in 1938 were efficient and did 
join active industrial regions, in several cases to sea-ports. Of these 
the Grand Union is, perhaps, the most interesting, not only because 
it provides a direct route between Birmingham and Leicester at 
one end and Paddington and Limehouse at the other, but also 
for the economic principles it illustrates. The through route was 
obtained in 1929 by the amalgamation of eight independent com- 
panies, which allowed the extensive reconstruction in the next few 
years of locks and banks. The Canal is able to accommodate boats 
of 12-ft. beam, and to convey goods from Limehouse to Birmingham 
(151 miles) in about 72 hours, and delays en route are said to be 
rare. In both respects the journey seems to compare not unfavour- 
ably with that by goods train, particularly for factories near the 
canal. 

The Royal Commission on Transport, reporting in 1930 declared 
that amalgamation was a pre-condition of any progress in canal 
development, and it was probably correct in this view. Neverthe- 
less apart from the Grand Union, no important amalgamations 
took place, partly because the trade revival of the ’30’s enabled the 
independent concerns to make some profit and because, it is said, 
the railways were naturally unwilling to surrender those sections of 
through routes which they owned or’controlled, and, which were 
probably the more profitable parts of their canal commitments. 
It might be possible for the Government to enforce under pressure 
of War Emergency the amalgamation the Commission originally 
advocated to restore the financial position of the canals. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that amalgamation could only 
be important as a pre-condition of progress, and that development 
would in any case involve capital:outlay1 on the canals, and as the 
Royal Commission said, this is not in all cases justifiable. We are 
now concerned with war conditions, and less even than before can 


1 The Grand Union spent £383,000 on constructing fifty-one locks and a total 
of £861,000 on raising 151 miles of canal to its 4 ft. 6 in. draught, 12-ft. beam 
standard. 
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such expenditure, which means, in fact, the use of heavy labour for 
‘navvying’ and of building materials for lock reconstruction be lightly 
undertaken. The news recently published that the Canal System is 
to be surveyed is welcome, particularly if it means that advantage 
will be taken where possible of a means of reducing docks and 
railway congestion in a way that will add permanently to the 
national transport system, and that in other directions inefficient 
capital equipment will be abandoned for good. 
E. J. BuckATZzscuH. 


THE SHIPPING SITUATION 


In the months to come the merchant fleet will be tested in a 
struggle as hard as never before. The arteries nourishing this island 
will be exposed to accumulated and concentrated forces of destruc- 
tion. On the eve of these events the Chamber of Shipping held its 
annual meeting and the newly elected President, Lord Rotherwick 
pronounced his concern about the financial prospects of ship- 
owners after the war. He asked the Government ‘to come out now’ 
and indicate their post-war intentions; otherwise the efforts of 
shipowners would be paralysed by uncertainty. They would need 
assurances now that there will be no undercutting in the freight 
markets by the Government after the war. Lord Rotherwick found 
it incompatible that this country should fight this war for freedom 
and that at the same time so many ships should be owned by the 
Government when peace comes. Another member of the Chamber 
spoke of the ‘very widespread feeling of intense dissatisfaction and 
uneasiness among shipowners’ about the possible development 
towards nationalisation. 

As far as the present situation is concerned the Chamber of 
Shipping’s criticism was less negative and may be summed up thus: 
(1) More fast tonnage would have been built if more ship yards had 

been reserved for private enterprise. The Government has built 
too many slow ‘box’ vessels which are quicker to construct but 
more exposed to enemy action. 

(2) Fast ships should not be used on less dangerous services which 
could be performed by slow ships. 

(3) Shipowners should be allowed to buy Government ships so that 
insurance payments received for lost vessels do not lie idle. 

(4) The handling of vessels in port should be speeded up. There is 
too much delay in carrying out repairs and in the transfer of 
ships from the ports of arrival to the ports of discharge. There 
should be a separate department for ship-repairing, independent 
from the decisions of other departments. 

(5) Merchant ships should have equal priority with the Army and 
Air Force in the supply of guns and machine guns. 

It will be the task of the Government to consider these proposals, 
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many of which seem of great value. The promotion of shipbuilding 
to priority treatment announced on March 5th, the recent Admiralty 
control of shipbuilding labour, the new regulations for dock 
workers,’ the appointment of Regional Directors for port areas 
and the secret debate on shipping may be ‘taken as signs that 
the Government has become fully aware of the urgency of the 
problems involved. 

Serious as the shipping situation may be, the tonnage at the 
disposal of this country is, after 14 years of war still of a considerable 
magnitude. Of the 21 million gross tonnage of Empire shipping 
at the outbreak of war:— 
about 11,000,000 tons could be used for overseas service by Great 


Britain 
1,200,000 ,, have been newly built during the war 
500,000 ,, foreign ships have been bought 
400,000 ,, enemy vessels have been captured 


13,100,000 ,, British shipping 
800,000 ,, Frenchand Danish shipping has been taken over 
7,800,000 ,, Allied tonnage is serving this country. 


8,600,000 ,, Other shipping 

21,700,000 ,, Total British and other shipping 
3,200,000 ,, British ships have been sunk 
1,700,000 ,, Allied and neutral ships have been sunk. 

There are in U.S.A. ports 4,000,000 tons of American ships over 
twenty years of age, most of them still serviceable which may be 
of value to this country. The British mercantile shipbuilding 
programme aims at 1,300,000 tons annually. The total capacity of 
existing U.S.A. shipbuilding yards has been estimated at 1,500,000 
gross tons, output of merchant ships in 1939 amounting to 300,000 
tons. Plans have been passed to build pre-fabricated cargo ships in 
U.S.A. on a mass production basis, practically all of the work being 
done at steel mills. Although actual shipbuilding will remain short 
of these plans in the current year, a considerable period must elapse 
before a weekly sinking rate of 100,000 tons (the weekly average 
since the outbreak of war amounts to about 63,000 tons) will ex- 
haust the shipping resources of this country. But with decreasing 
tonnage the problems of accelerated port clearing and ship repairs, 
of increased food production at home and restricted consumption, 
will become urgent. 

Up till now the main changes in British shipping were brought 
about by the use of idle tonnage (+ 17%), fuller use of cargo space 
(+30%), increase in shipbuilding? and now by gains in speed- 
ing up the clearing of ports. The net increase in tonnage 


1 See note in this issue ‘ Congestion at the Docks,’ p. 82, 
2 Some 60% more men are working now on merchant shipbuilding than two 


years ago. 
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compared with peace time by the addition of non-British shipping 
is not of a high magnitude. Against these gains have to be set 
losses by sinking (— 20%), losses by change of trade routes (— 30%)> 
temporary losses by damage of ships and docks, losses in speed 
by convoying (—25%). On balance, the necessary decrease of 
imports in the second year of war has been estimated at 35-40% 
compared with 1938.7 

The financial contribution of shipping to the war effort has not 
been affected by this shrinkage and amounted for the year 1940-41 
to £200,000,000 compared with £100,000,000 average in previous 
years, the increase being chiefly a result of higher costs. Since there 
was no open freight market for British shipping the estimate 
(representing gross freights minus expenditure abroad) is based on 
rates for neutral vessels, although British shipowners do not receive 
these rates but fixed fees paid by the Government for the hire of 
ships. The estimate thus shows the theoretical value of earnings of 
British shipping services and is quite close to the estimate given in 
this BULLETIN,” which arrived at a figure of £160,000,000 based on 
an increase in running costs and in employment up to February 
1940. Meanwhile costs have increased further, wages (includ- 
ing differential payment introduced on January Ist, 1941, and 
war risk payments), rising 83% and coal about 25% above their 
pre-war level. Thus British shipping income in the current year 
will probably reach again £200,000,000 if we, fairly, assume 
that as severe as the coming onslaught on British shipping may be, 
the vessels at the disposal of the Empire sailing under the protection 
of the Allied Navy and Air Force will continue to carry goods to 
and from the shores of this island. And we may also assume 
that British shipowners will still do their best although with their 
‘Initiative cramped by mere suspicion’® of a possible post-war 
nationalisation. 


S. Moos. 


BUDGETS OF OLD AGE PENSIONERS 
AND HOUSEHOLDS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


In November 1940, independently of our inquiry into working- 
class expenditure, we collected in Oxford twenty-three budgets of 
old age pensioners and families supported by Public Assistance. 
These ‘budgets show a natural subdivision into three groups, one 
comprising nine households of old age pensioners,’ another nine 
Cia 2, No. 11, Professor D. H. Macgregor ‘Aspects of the Shipping 


2 Mr. Kalecki, ‘The Financing of the Bud it,” 
3 Financial Times, February abte 8 i. Bay rns veng Oe 


“ Three households of old couples, six households of single women. 
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households consisting of husband, wife, and children,. and the 
third representing five households with the husband absent or dead. 
In this article these groups will be denoted by the letters A, B, and 
C respectively. ' 


TaBLe I 
Distribution of Expenditure and Structure of Families 
A B Cc 
Percentage of total expenditure 
Food me S. ons %. a 39°4 46°5 415 
Rent ae # ae ee acs 28-4 24°6 24°6 
Fuel and Light... A ae pan 22-2 1471 17°3 
Clothing... ey ¥ = sk 0-6 38 43 
Household ... ae veg aes es 3°4 3°6 3°5 
Sundries! ... se Se Aes = 4:5 74 8-8 
Unspecified ay woe =e ae 1°5 — _ 
100-0 100:0 100°0 
Average expenditure per household _... 433 = ae, 49s/-4d. 3987 3d 
Average no of persons per household _..... — ; Aye 4°45 
Average no. of ‘Men’ per household* ae ee Ene 3°4 2"9 


1 Including expenditure on newspapers, wireless licences, stamps, doctor, 
chemist, insurances, etc. 

2 2 adults, 0-1 children from 14 to 16 years, 2°6 children under 14 years. 

3 ; adult, 0-6 children from 14-16 years, 2°8 children under 14 years. 

*To each old age pensioner we have assigned the rather high ‘Man’ values of 
0°80 to allow for the fact that catering for a small household tends to be more 
wasteful than for a large household. 


The large proportion of expenditure taken up by rent and fuel 
and light is very striking. Table II gives a broad indication of the 
relative expenditure’ on food by the households of the three groups. 


Taste II 
Relative Expenditure on Foods 
A B Cc 

Rationed foods? ee 45'1 45°6 416 
Bread, Flour, Potatoes... +e oo 16-0 21-2 24°9 
ilk sas ods oR Aor ore 158 10°3 8-9 
Other foods Jes aa nie se 23°71 22°9 24'6 
Total see ae He CO 100-0 100°0 


1 Including all meatstuffs and unrationed fats. 


The relatively smaller expenditure on rationed foods in group C, 
as compared with groups A and B, is due to the small consumption 
of meat and bacon by the households of this group. The absolute 
consumption per person of rationed foods and of milk and veget- 


ables is shown in Table III. 
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Taste III 
Consumption of Rationed Foods, Milk, and ain per BES per week 


Meat? (pence) in Sis 25 15 9 
Bacon (ounces)... =a ae ds 2°3 7) o3 
Butter (ounces) ... as ae hor 10 2% 05 
Margarine (ounces) ae ses ng 57 4°5 52 
Other fats? (ounces) 2:0 Ter 1-2 
Sugar (ounces) ber ine one 8-0 8-0 8-0 
Tea (ounces) nO ee =e Age 2-0 1°8 1°4 
Milk® (pints) vida vas wise ye 38 2-9 2:8 
Vegetables and Fruit’ (pence) ... Bic 5+ 2 2} 

1 Including all meatstuffs. 3 Including school milk. 

2 Including unrationed fats. 4 Excluding potatoes. 


For some other essential foods it is more instructive to consider 
the consumption per ‘Man’ for the several groups. 


Taste IV 
Consumption of Certain Essential Foods per’ Man’ per week 
(ounces) 
B Cc 

Bread 2 ose Kos se see 758 76-9 76-4 
Flour sits sd eS AGE One 17°5 11-4 6-1 
Potatoes... ne oom Se 5c 59°2 76-9 74°2 
Cheese aes Eee sere eas baze) 207; 28 


Though our sample is small and refers to Oxford only, its signific- 
ance is probably less limited than it might appear. The distribution 
of the total outlay will, of course, be affected according to the level 
of rents in the particular locality. It is interesting to compare the 
percentage distribution of expenditure of our three groups (Table 
I) with that of the ‘poverty line’ budgets in October 1940, published 
by Professor D. Caradog Jones in his survey of the Cost of Living 
of Representative Working Class Families, which are shown below. 


TABLE V 


Distribution of Total Outlay of Three Typical Families Near the Poverty Line, 
October 1940 
Old age couple Man, wife Widow 


3 children 2 children 
Percentage of total outlay 
Food é 


Rent (incl. rates) ... oe ca mee oa a ee 
Fuel and light Ree Ke ae ni-7; 13°9 17-0 
Clothing... mes att, ats ee —_ 44 17-0 
Cleaning _ 30 2°4 
Sundries S12 15°4 Ig 

: 100°0 100:0 . 
Total expenditure per household sem 97S.10G- 45s. od. on a 


1 The University Press of Liverpool, 1941. 
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In 1932, G. C. M.’Gonigle and J. Kirby! studied the conditions 
of two groups of families of unemployed workers at Stockton-on- 
Tees, one representing households whose rents were relatively low 
and the other those whose rents were relatively high. Ifwe combine 
the two groups, weighted according to the number of families,? 
we find that of their average income of gos. 6d., they spent 41 per 
cent. on food, and 244 per cent. on rent. Adjusting these figures for 
the relative changes in prices from July 1932 to November 1940, 
the outlay on food would appear to be 42 per cent. and the outlay 
on rent over 20 per cent. 

We may further compare the relative outlay for Groups A and 
B on the several groups of foodstuffs (Table II) with the outlay on 
the same foods as given by Sir John Orr? for the families which, in 
1934, spent on food 4s. and less per head per week. We find that 
there is a certain resemblance between the broad groups of expen- 
diture, while the expenditure of the ‘average’ family (in 1934, gs. 
per head per week on food) was distributed rather differently. 
The percentage figures have also been calculated at prices at the 
beginning of November, 1940. 


TaBLe VI 
Relative Expenditure on Food (1934 and 1940) 
4s. and less per gs. per head 
head per week per week 

at prices of at prices of 
1934 1940 1934 1940 

Raiioned foods! =a eee ATS 49°5 416 42°5 
Bread, Flour, Potatoes? ... eee 24:0 20-0 15:0 12:0 
Milk ar =e ae vas 10:0 10°5 10:0 10°5 
Other foods eC aa he 18-7 20-0 33°4 350 
Total BS 3a 100°0 ~=100'0 100:0  ~—- 100-0 
1 Including all meatstuffs and all fats. 2 Including cake and biscuits. 


S. ScHULZz. 


1 Poverty and Public Health, London, 1937. 
2 Average number of persons per family 4-6. 
3 Food, Health, and Income, London, 1936. 


DIARY 

A Tax ON SERVICES? | 

Among the many Budget prognostications, a tax on services, 
corresponding to the Purchase Tax on goods, has been suggested in 
some quarters. The‘principal disadvantage of a services tax is one 
that is common to all indirect taxes, namely, that there is a danger 
that it will operate in a regressive manner. In some cases it would be 
possible to overcome this disadvantage; for example, a tax on 
domestic servants might be made to increase more rapidly than the 
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number of servants employed. On the other hand a tax on essential 
* services, e.g. gas and electricity, would certainly be regressive. 

Another consequence of the tax would be a relative shift of expen- 
diture to goods purchased in shops. Even if there is no absolute 
increase in shop expenditure, this shift is undesirable since goods are 
in general scarcer than services. Furthermore it is not out of the 
question that a heavy tax on entertainments might cause an absolute 
increase in shop expenditure, thereby intensifying th> degree of 
inflation which already exists. ‘ 

It might be argued that the main object of the tax would be to 
cause a decline in the demand for services in order to release man- 
power for armament production or for the armed forces. There are 
two objections to this argument. In the first place the higher income 
groups might continue to spend as much on services as before by 
reducing their current rate of saving, or by actual dis-saving, so that, 
in order to cause any substantial decline in demand a very heavy 
tax might have to be imposed, which, as we have pointed out 
already, would be unfair in its incidence. Secondly it is doubtful 
whether the tax is the most efficacious way of achieving the required 
release of manpower, since it would cause a more or less uniform fall 
in demand and the cut in the ‘production’ of services would be 
spread over all producers, rather than concentrated in a smaller 
number of producers. For example a 10 per cent. fall in cinema 
attendances, if spread over all cinemas, would hardly allow the 
release of any manpower, and certainly no buildings, whereas if one 
cinema in ten were shut down, then there would be the maximum 
release of man power and of buildings for war purposes. The same 
argument applies to the transport and distributive services, which 
have so far been left out of any general scheme for concentration. 
On the other hand, in the case of domestic service a strong case can 
be made for a steeply progressive tax based on the number of ser- 
vants in the household, although the object of release of manpower 
can be directly achieved by limiting the number of servants any 
household may employ. A tax on essential services such as gas and 
electricity would, however, as we have said, be regressive in its 
operation; if a cut in consumption of them is desired, rationing is 
the simpler and fairer solution. 


SAFEGUARDING EssENTIAL WorkK 


Several important steps have recently heen taken to organise 
and mobilise labour in and for the war sector of the economy. 
Additional labour is to be made available for munitions work by 
concentration of output in the non-essential trades (this is discussed 
in another part of the BuLLeTin) and by drawing women into 
industry. Women of certain age groups are to register but they are 
needed now before the registration gets working. Mr. Bevin has 
. appealed for 100,000 volunteers, mainly for filling factories, in the 
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next fortnight. To facilitate the entry of women, arrangements have 
now been made with Local Authorities for a rapid expansion of day 
nurseries and a register of ‘ minders’ for children will be prepared. 
The women would pay about sixpence a day for the ‘minding’ and 
the Ministry of Labour would pay an additional sixpence. The new 
terms of employment for women will be announced shortly and it 
will depend largely on these terms how women will respond. 

The organisation of manpower within the war sector has been 
considerably changed by the new Essential Work (General Provi- 
sions) Order which came into force on March 6th. Under this Order 
the Ministry of Labour may certify any undertaking engaged in 
essential work as a ‘scheduled undertaking.’ For such undertakings the 
discharge or leaving of workers and staff is controlled by a national 
service officer appointed by the Minister of Labour; all-workpeople 
will receive a guaranteed minimum wage, provided the worker is 
capable and available for work and is willing to perform other 
service when work in his usual occupation is not available. There is 
also special machinery to be set up for dealing.with absenteeism. 

These provisions of State control of hiring and firing, guaranteed 
minimum wages and interchangeability of work have also been 
incorporated into two specific schemes: that for dock workers 
and shipyards. For the shipyards, for which Mr. Bevin made an 
appeal for 50,000 volunteers, who had left the industry in bad days, 
the Admiralty becomes responsible for the most efficient use of 
labour. A special feature of the scheme is that it introduces the 
‘principle of direction’ by grouping the men in areas instead of in 
individual firms. The Government will gain experience from the area 
organisation and may apply the principle of interchangeability to 
all the real resources of firms, not to manpower only, and other 
essential industries instead of to individual scheduled firms. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In the first few months of the war, unemployment increased. 
Last year, however, showed a steady decline and the present? 
figure of approximately 581,000 (304,000 males and 277,000 
females) is about half the level of August 1939. The reduction is 
largest in the groups of wholly unemployed and unemployed casual 
workers. The numbers temporarily stopped have shown considerable 
fluctuations and now amount to 114,000. Since about a third of the 
men and boys wholly unemployed, who number 218,000, are stated to 
be changing over from one job to another, it appears that ‘frictional’ 
unemployment is still an important factor. And although consider- 
able reductions have taken place, the number of unemployed is 
‘still fairly large and those who are not able to do strenuous work 
might be employed in light forms of work, or in part-time occupa- 
tion, so as to release, other labour for the war industries. 

1 February 1941. 
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Tur CONGESTION AT THE Docks 


For some months past the congestion of goods accumulated at the 
docks has been a pressing problem, and two steps, of which the 
second is very important, have now been taken to solve it. In the 
first place, the North-West Regional Port Director (one of the two 
Port Directors recently appointed for the North-West and Clyde 
Regions by the Minister of Transport to control ports and get the 
ships turned round more quickly) has decided that goods for ship- 
ment may not be delivered at the Liverpool or Birkenhead docks 
without a permit. This excellent measure has had, on the whole, 
a favourable reception in Lancashire, where the Central Committee 
of the Lancashire Chamber of Commerce had already investigated 
complaints of goods having been sent to Merseyside, and being 
refused on arrival and sent back to Manchester. The arrival and 
placement of goods at the docks can now be controlled and their 
shipment regularised and converted into a steady flow. 

The second measure is the Merseyside Dock Labour Scheme to 
be operated by the Minister of Transport. Hitherto Merseyside 
dock labour has been ‘casual.’ The porters, quaymen and stevedores 
attend between certain hours in the morning and afternoon at one 
of the many ‘stands’ (in 1932 there were 174 ‘stands’ for dock-labour 
and 34 for other types of associated labour—e.g. warehouse workers) 
where they may be employed for the morning or afternoon ‘turn’ 
(standard period four hours) by master porters, master stevedores 
or by the corresponding department of one of the shipping com- 
panies. Piece-rates are paid and there has been up till now a fairly 
rigid distinction between the more skilled stevedorage and the other 
types of labour. 

Under the new scheme which came into operation on March 
1oth, the workers will continue to be employed in the usual way, 
but they will be paid by the Minister of Transport. Employers who 
wish to employ labour must register with the Regional Port Direc- 
tor, through whom the Minister will operate the scheme, and 
workers will be assumed to accept the terms of the scheme unless 
they specifically notify the Minister of Transport to the contrary 
and surrender their port registration books. Each week the employer 
must pay to the Minister the gross wages earned by each man and 
also a percentage extra, to be credited to the Management Fund. 
The workers will be paid from the ‘pool’ on Thursdays. 

A worker must attend a minimum of eleven ‘stands’ a week, 
for each of which he will be paid 7s. 6d. (7s. for the smaller ports) 
whether he is given work or not; he may still earn more on the piece- 
rate basis. He must, however, accept any employment offered in 
connexion with the handling of coal or cargo, clearance of débris, 


* To be eligible for Unemployment Insurance workers are obliged 
t t 
both stands each day. (Survey of Merseyside, Vol. 11, 1934.) te, mela aa 
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fire-prevention, or any other work; the craft distinctions between 
the different types of labour are thus broken down. There are special 
arrangements for Saturday afternoon and Sunday work, and 
penalties for absenteeism. 

The scheme is intended to be self-supporting, for the wages due, 
but not ‘earned,’ will be paid from the Management Fund. It 
follows that there must inevitably be some rise in costs! of unloading 
which may be incident upon the importer, causing a rise in prices of 
imported materials and goods. 

The Minister of Transport hopes by the new plan to secure a 40 
per cent. increase in the turn-round of ships in Merseyside ports, 
and it is proposed to apply similar measures to the Clyde region in 
the near future. The workers of Merseyside themselves accepted the 
plan, and 600 workers at Greenock are also willing to work it, but 
reports from Glasgow suggest that elsewhere on the Clyde there will 
be considerable opposition to its institution. The main objection 
raised is that the problem of dock congestion is being approached 
from the wrong end. The hold-up is not, it is argued, in the unloading 
of ships, but in the dispersal of goods on the quays and in the 
warehouses; the shipmen may often be two days ahead of the quay- 
porters, who are in turn held up by the lack of transport. The case 
is strengthened by information obtained by the British Road 
Federation, which has collected many instances of traffic delays at 
various docks, which must be eliminated if the Government’s efforts 
to achieve a 40 per cent. increase in the turn-round of ships are 
not to run to waste. The Federation also points out that many roads, 
especially in the North, are in a bad state of repair due to the heavy 
military and other traffic, causing excessive wear and tear of vehi- 
cles. The recently announced scheme for the hiring of road vehicles 
by the Government which will be at the disposal of the Regional 
Port Directors, should, however, go some way toward solving the 
traffic problem. The Government would be in a stronger position 
to use its compulsory powers with regard to dock labour if it first 
achieved a rapid and even clearance of goods from quays and 
warehouses. 


1 If nearly all workers are already employed, this rise will be negligible. 
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